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ADDRESS ON TEMPERANCE—TO FRIENDS OF 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
EXTRACT. 


Dear Friends :—The Committee appointed 
by the last Yearly Meeting held at Rochester, 
in special charge of the subject of Temper- 
ance, would earnestly invite the attention of 
subordinate Committees, and Friends gen- 
erally, to the importance of the subject com- 
mitted to them, and to a consideration of its 
magnitude, 

They believe that nothing calls more im- 
peratively upon professing Christians for 
earnest labor, than the evils now resulting 
from the.use of intoxicating drinks, on account 
of their deadly results as well as their enor- 
mous extent. We would impress upon our 
members the necessity of using every means 
through labor and influence, towards prevent- 
ing or checking these evils; with the earnest 
desire that the poverty and crime, and the 
desolated homes, which Intemperance every- 
where produces, may incite us to work for the 
rescue of those around us, from physical, 
moral, and spiritual death. 
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Authentic reports show that more than 
$500,000,000 are yearly expended for alco- 
holic drinks, and that by the use of these 
drinks, more than 800,000 persons are an- 
nually made paupers, and 80,000 sent to 
premature graves. 

It has been found that since the close of 
the great rebellion more persons have been 
destroyed by intemperance than were killed 
during the whole continuance of the war. 

The yearly waste of money in the purchase 
of drinks, support of paupers, and loss of prop- 
erty which doula occasions, amounts in 
this country, to nearly two thousand millions 
annually, making an entire waste since the 
war of more than three times the national 
debt. 

We do not believe that the Divine blessing 
will be withheld from any earnest labor to 
lessen the evil. While the cause of Peace, 
the interests of the Indians, and the Freedmen, 


should properly claim the attention of Friends, 


the subject of Intemperance, from its greater 
magnitude, especially calls for persistent ef- 
fort to mitigate its influence and prevent its 
increase. 

It seems that a kind Providence has opened 
many fields for labor, in which the work may 
be successfully carried on, that none may feel 
excused from exerting the means which lie 
within their power. The frequent introduc- 
tion of the subject into Bible Schools, should 
not be omitted. Especially should the young 
everywhere be impressed with the po oom 
of the great truth, that their only safety con- 
sists in obeying the injunction, “to touch not, 
taste not, handle not.”’ ; ‘ : 

A wrong public opinion needs to be cor- 
rected. A wide influence for evil is exerted 
by the liquor trade, and many are misled by 
false reports. The traffic lives, and its agents 
live and grow rich by annually reducing 200,- 
000 children to wretchedness and orphanage. 

The suppression of this trade must become 
the great issue before the people of this coun- 
try, and it is of vital importance that every 
influerice be brought towards the cause of hu- 
manity, and against the innumerable evils 
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which it causes. Silence on such a subject is 
often the strongest defence of the crime. ‘The 
interest of the liquor trade has done much to 
spread false information, but clear and un- 
doubted evidence shows, that prohibitory 
laws have been eminently successful. One of 
the best Tracts in proof of this, is the ‘‘ Cloud 
of Witnesses,” prepared by Neal Dow, and 
published at the office of The Watchword, 
Albany, N. Y.,at 20c. per 100. Let us labor 
earnestly to bring about such a public opinion 
as shall enact and sustain such laws as shall 
be thorough in their effects. Suppress the 
traffic in this way, and thousands of men will 
be released from bondage which is excluding 
them from salvation, and unfitting them for 
heaven ; and it would release many thousands 
of wives from worse than widowhood, and 
many thousand children from a condition 
worse than orphanage. 

The great leading influence in a reforma- 
tion from Intemperance, must come from the 
Church of professing Christians. Should they 
all earnestly unite, they might carry such a 
power as would turn the scale against this 
enormous evil. As a partof the Christian 
church, the Society of Friends may largely as- 
sist in a successful conflict. 

In this great cause of humanity and of the 
widow and orphan, may we not confidently 
believe that “ the blessing of those that were 
ready to perish will come upon us,” for these 
labors of faithfulness, and that we shall not 
lose the blessing from an infinitely higher 
source, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

Signed, by direction and on behalf of the 
Committee, 


Wiciiam THompson, Chairman, 
Exiza 8. UNDERHILL, Secretary. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
WORSHIP IN SPIRIT. 


‘ Many indications reach us, pub- 
licly and privately, that our views of worship 
and that “ the preparation of the heart ” for 
it must be ‘‘ of the Lord,” are more apprecia- 
ted than formerly, In a recent and very in- 
teresting work, (“‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” 
by Aug. J. C. Hare), I find at page 214, sec- 
ond vol., the gifted and devoted Maria Hare, 
thus writing to a Christian friend: “ June 8, 
1840. Will you let me tell you what of late 
I have found a benefit from? When kneel- 
ing down to pray, instead of beginning to 
speak immediately, if you would for a few 
minutes be quite sti//, and not atfempt either 
to pray or think but yield up your mind to 
God, striving only to keep out all worldly 
thoughts, it prepares the soul for the Holy 
Spirit to move on the waters; and I find that 
words are poured into my mind without effort 
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of my own, and real prayer is more the result, 
though at best it is most feeble and wander. 
ing. And when your prayer is ended, then it 
is well to rest mele for a short time that 
the influence may not pass away, but become 
abiding.” Among ourselves, it may be com- 
fortingly believed that much has been gained 
to us, of later time, through more healthful 
and Scriptural views on this great subject of 
prayer; but it is to be very earnestly desired 
that a reverent sense of the solemnity of thus 
“speaking words unto God” may never be 
lost in our society, where it has been so prey- 
alent. So long ago as the year 1830, the ex. 
cellent Daniel Wilson (afterwards Bishop of 
Calcutta), who cannot be suspected of narrow- 
ness on the subject, said, in the Bible Society 
Committee, “there was got abroad and pre- 
vailing a sickly appetite for prayers and 
hymns, at public meetings ;’ and that he be- 
lieved ‘‘those performances tended to lessen 
the good feelings they were designed to pro- 
duce.” WiILiiaM Batt. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON RELIGIOUS 
FEELING. 


[Previous to the publication of the recent 
articles on music in Friends’ Review, I had pre- 
pared some brief memoranda upon the same 
subject, but practically considered from the 
stand-point of personal experience; and as 
they touch the matter in hand at some points 
not developed in the other articles referred to, 
I shall be glad if this statement (now a lit- 
tle altered and amplified) might be placed 
before its readers. } 

The writer, who though always an attend- 
er at our meetings, has not many years been 
a member, can, in most respects, truthfully 
unite with the views ever held by Friends 
upon the subject of musical instruments and 
of music-practice generally; and inasmuch 
as this settled conviction is, as has been inti- 
mated above, the outgrowth of experience, I 
will briefly state the observed facts, with the 
hope that they may dissuade those of my 
young brothers, who, like myself, have 4 
strong natural liking for music, from estimat- 
ing the possession at more than its proper 
value. I think it is this plea of a “ natural 
liking ”’ which has proved a snare to maby 
parents, in permitting the indulgence of the 
same to their children ; yet its developing 
fruits too often become manifest in a further 
‘* natural” fondness for concerts and the op 
era, and, certainly allied therewith, superflui- 
ty of apparel. Our natural bent is towards 
the world: the intent of our Maker is that 
it should aspire heavenward. 

To gratify this fondness for harmonious 
sounds, it was my practice occasionally to g° 
into the Romanist places of worship, where, 
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indeed, all the inner surroundings were calcu- | religious exhibitions after a very brief trial. 
lated to stimulate the taste and imagination, |I could perceive amusement, and recreation, 
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while listening to the rich, reverberating | and a moral satisfaction therein, but failed to 
notes of the organ, and the highly trained | detect the element of worship, without which 
singing of the choir. But, while condemning | accompaniment the solemn words that were 
the semi-idolatry of the Catholics, I was my-| uttered, appeared, at times, like very mock- 


self virtually bending the knee at the fane of 
the music-god ; and whereas the congregation 
did come with a declared religious purpose, I 
was present with no such plea, and so 
proved myself ina manner a greater idol- 
ter than they. Hence, this persuasion yain- 
ing ground, I felt condemned in the matter, 


er 





There still remained at least one more re- 
source, the purely instrumental music, unat- 
tended by any dramatic display as at the ope- 
ra, or without any specious assumption of a 
moral feature, as at the sacred concerts. Es- 
pecially did I delight in the Seventh-day af- 








and so discontinued my visits to such places. |ternoon “ rehearsals” by the large orchestra 
T observed also that the mere fondness for| of stringed and wind instruments; attending 


fine music caused many Protestants—notably | pretty constantly thereat every week of the 
on “‘holy-days,”—freely to contribute money | winter and spring. But what resulted? Af- 


toward the a of a system of religion 
which they utterly disapproved. 
Though strongly opposed to theatre-going, 


ter the “‘ feast of music” on Seventh-day af- 
ternoon, I would go to meeting the following 
morning, and often, in lieu of listening for 


with a strange inconsistency, I attended the} the still, inspeaking voice, reproving of sin 


opera; thinking that as music, and not act- 


or making hymns of praise and spiritual 


ing, was what I sought, the harm could not| songs in the heart, there would arise the dul- 


be nearly so great. Yet I began directly to see 
that the taste and the habit were becoming 
confirmed ; that the practice could only be 
indulged at the expense of much money, and 
of precious time, which could undoubtedly 
be far more rationally and profitably employ- 
ed. Furthermore, and far beyond these con- 
siderations, I was lending encouragement to 
an amusement which was altogether unfavor- 
able to holiness, as it was void of profitable- 
ness (in any shape) to either singers or hear- 
ers, while on the contrary, its tendency was 
very much evil. Wherefore, after many vain 
excuses and parryings of the issue, the ques- 
tion was seriously and squarely presented to 
my mind, whether I was in any wise excusa- 
ble thus to indulge a craving for harmonious 
sounds, considering that it was accompanied 
by evil tendencies so manifest. The response 
could be no other than an unqualified “No!” 
Hence, being well-persuaded of the propriety 
and the moral necessity of discontinuing this 
practice also, I not only ceased attending the 
opera, but, what was no little relief, ex peri- 
enced no drawings to return to it. 

I may here mention that having stated my 
reasons for taking this stand to several of my 
friends (not of our religious Society,) they 
concurred in my presentation of the case, 
and were likewise pevsuaded to desist from 
the habit. 

Still, the desire for music was by no means 
eradicated, and with the forsaking"of opera, 
Thad yet kept in reserve the intention occa- 
sionally to attend concerts—* concerts of sa- 
cred music,” for instance, and Oratorios. 
But the light-headed demeanor of many of 
the participants on these occasions, induced a 
feeling of sadness and depression of heart, 
Which fined me away from such pseudo- 


cet refrain of some classic song or symphony ; 
and over and over again would the melodious 
chords return, holding sway over the imagi- 
nation to the total exclusion of the Heavenly 
Monitor. 

After many thoughts upon the tendency of 
the indulgence, it became clear to my mind 
that, however beautiful and harmless a thing 
music might be in its natural aspect, yet its 
present drift and associations as a social ele- 
ment were such, that there seemed no satis- 
faction attainable short of its entire renunci- 

|ation. And be it remembered that it is these 
almost inseparable tendencies and present as- 
sociations which are the ground of the concern 
of the fathers in our portion of the Christian 
church ; yet a concern, be it said, by no means 
confined to this age, as witness the cautionary 
advice of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, in the 
third century, wherein he observes: “He 
(Satan) tempts the ear with harmonious mu- 
sic, that by the hearing of sweet sounds he 
may relax and enervate Christian vigor.” 

As showing what is apt to be the drift of 
music employed as an accessory of religious 
worship, let me adduce the following (no 
exceptional) case, from a recent number of 
the New York Observer. A correspondent, 
writing of a service which he had attended 
in a New England city, says: 

“The sermon was excellent—on the Provi- 
dence of God. But the part of the services 
on which I have some comments to make for 
general readers, was the opening piece. The 
solemn worship of God was introdneed by a 
solo, “‘ Consider the Lilies,” performed by the 
leading singer of the choir, gracefully ac- 
companied by the organ. So far as the mu- 
sic was concerned, it was beautifully and 
faultlessly rerdered. The’ voice was clear 
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and melodious, every note was accurate] 
struck, and every word distinctly enunciated. 
According to the rules of church music which 
now prevail in the most refined circles of the 
rn day, it was all admirably done; but 
am not among those who regard such per- 
formances as a proper mode of conducting the 
worship of God’s house, or as in any wise 
conducive to devotional feeling on the part of 
the audience. The effect upon my own mind 
was any thing but devotional.” ‘Then, speak- 
ing of another performance, on the Psalm, 
“T will wash mine hands in innocency,” the 
writer adds, referring to the frequent repeti- 
tion of the words, for choral effect: “No 
one would imagine that this singular and 
oft-repeated announcement of an intended 
ablution was a rendering in sacred song, for 
the spiritual edification of a Christian con- 
regation, of those solemn words of the 
salmist, “‘ I will wash mine hands in inno- 
cency, 80 will I compass thine altar, O Lord!" 
The same number of the Observer, in an 
editorial, alludes to the similar style of music 
in an Episcopal place of worship in New 
York city, and to the complaint of the Rec- 
tor “that the sort of music they had lately 
been having was overdone—so much so that 
it seemed to him that the service of the sanc- 
tuary was gradually running into English 
opera, attracting to the church a class of peo- 
ple who had musical ears, it might be, but 


not religious minds—people, moreover, who! 


never contributed anything of consequence 
to the support of the church. He hoped his 
hearers would receive the admonition in the 
same spirit in which it was administered, and 
join their efforts to his to restore the worship 
of God to the spiritual simplicity.” ete. 
Complaints such as the above, from sober- 
minded people of other denominations, are 
constantly to be met with in their religious 
popes. Whether Friends, in any quarter, are 
helping the good cause of Truth by drawing 
back from the well-defined place which the 
have been wont to occupy in this ame 
appears to be very doubtful. J. W. L. 


=~ 


, 


For Friends’ Review. 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 
BY ROBERT BARCLAY. 
(Coneluded from page 100.) 

But I shall proceed now, in the third 
place, to answer the objections, which are in- 
deed the arguments of our opposers. I shall 
begin with the chief and great argument, 
which is the words of the Apostle, “If we say 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.” This they think is invin- 
cible. But is it not strange to see men so 
blinded by partiality? How many scriptures 
wane more plain do Feject, and yet 
stick so tenaciously to this, that can receive 
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so many answers? As first, ‘If we say we 
have no sin, &c.,” will not import the apostle 
himself to be included. Thus James, speaking 
of the tongue, saith, ‘‘ Therewith bless we God, 
and therewith curse we men;” adding, 
“These things ought not to beso.” Who 
from this will conclude that the apostle was 

The apostle’s 
words are not If we say we sin not, or com- 
mit not sin daily, but ‘If we say we have no 
sin,” and betwixt these two there is a mani- 
fest difference ; for in respect all have sinned, 
us we freely acknowledge, all may be said in 
a sense to havesin. Again, sin may be taken 
for the seed of sin, which may be in those that 
are redeemed from actual sinning. This be- 
ing considered, as also how positive and plain 
once and again the same apostle is in that 
very epistle, as in divers places above cited, 
is it equal or rational to strain this one place, 
presently after so qualitied and subsumed in 
the time past, to contradict not only other 
positive expressions of his, but the whole ten- 
dency of his epistle, and of the rest of the 
holy commands and precepts of Scripture? 


Again, they object some expressions of the 
Apostle Paul, “ For the good that I would, I 
do not; but the evil which I would not, that 
I do.” And verse 24th, ‘‘O wretched man 

‘that I am! who shall deliver me from the 

body of this death ?” 

I answer, this place infers nothing, unless 

it were apparent that the apostle here were 
speaking of his own condition, and not rather 
in the person of others, or what he himself 
had sometimes borne; which is frequent in 
Scripture, as in the case of cursing, in James 

| before mentioned. But there is nothing in 
| the text that doth clearly signify the apostle 

'to be speaking of himself, or of a condition he 

| was then under ; yea, on the contrary in the 

, former chapter, he declares, they were dead to 
‘sin; demanding how such could live any 
longer therein? Secondly, it appears that 
| the apostle personated one not yet come tos 
| spiritual condition, in that he saith, verse 14th, 
i“ But I am carnal, sold under sin.” Now is 
it to be imagined that the apostle Paul, as to 
his own proper condition, when he wrote that 

= was a carnal man, who in the first 

chapter, testifies of himself, that he was sepa- 
rated to be an apostle, capable to impart to 

the Romans spiritual gifts; and chapter vill. 

2, that “ the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ 

Jesus’’ had “ made him free from the law ol 

sin and death.” So then he was not carnal. 

And seeing there are spiritual men in this 

life, as our adversaries will not wey and is 

intimated through the whole 8th chapter t 

the Romans, it will not be denied but the 

apostle was one of them; so then as his call- 
ing himself carnal in the 7th chapter cannot 
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be understood of his own proper state, neither 
can the rest of what he speaks there of that 
kind be so understood ; yea, after verse 24th, 
where he makes that exclamation, he adds 
in the next verse, “‘I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord;” signifying that 
by him he witnessed deliverance; and so, 
goeth on showing how he had obtained it in 
the next chapter, viz: ‘“‘ Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ?” ‘ But in all 
these things, we are more than conquerors; ” 
and in the last verse, “ Nothing shall be able 
to separate us.” But wherever there is a con- 
tinuing in sin, there is a separation in some 
degree, seeing every sin is contrary to God, 
and, “a transgression of the law,” and who- 
ever committeth the least sin, is overcome of 
it, and so in that respect is not a conqueror, 
but conquered. This condition then, which 
the apostle plainly testified he with some 
others had obtained, could not consist with 
continual remaining and abiding in sin. 


Blessed then are they that believe in Him, 
who is both able and willing to deliver as 
many as come to Him through true repent- 
ance from all sin, and do not resolve as these 
men do, to be the devil’s servants all their 
lifetime, but daily go on forsaking unright- 
eousness, and forgetting those things that are 
behind, ‘‘ press forward toward the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus;”’ such shall not find their faith and 
confidence to be in vain, but in due time shall 
be made conquerors through Him in whom they 
have believed; and so overcoming, shall be 
established as pillars in the house of God, so as 
they shall go no more out. 

endl bend bia ts 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE TALMUD. 


A late writer in the Edinburgh Review* 
observes, that much too great neglect has pre- 
vailed of what he calls “that great body of 
judicial decisions, which bears the same rela- 
tion to the Pentateuch that the decisions of 
English judges hold to the statute-book.” 
More attention has been given to the books of 
the “ Apocrypha,” although these are scarce- 
ly more important; the reason for this dif- 
ference being, that the latter are accessible in 
Greek, and the former only in Hebrew. Six 
years ago, an English author, now deceased, 
revived general interest in the Talmud, by a 
learned essay upon it, narrating its history, 
and giving a number of extracts from it. The 
Writer now referred to goes partly over the 
‘ame ground, with some difference of opinion 
® minor points. A few of his statements 
sem to be of sufficient general interest to be 
here reproduced. 





*See Living Age, No. 1526. 
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| A doubt is expressed, in the first place, 
_ whether we are in a position rightly to under- 
stand the great “reformation” wrought by 
the coming of the Messiah, without such a 
knowledge of the thoughts, habits, opinions 
on morality, and conventional creed of the 
Jews, as is furnished by the commentaries on 
the Law recorded in the Talmud. For the 
perfection of historical study, this is, no doubt, 
true; although for the practical uses of our 
Christian faith and morality, the Bible is all- 
sufficient, without these or other critical ac- 
companiments. 

The Talmud consists of two great parts : 
the Mishna and the Ghemara. The former is 
a text-book of the “‘ Oral Law ;” the latter, a 
series of commentaries upon it. Both were 
\cousidaned by the Jews as supplementary to 
the written Law contained in the books of 
Moses. Indeed, tradition ascribes many of 
the precepts of the Mishna to Moses, and 
gives them the authority of Sinai. Yet a 
large body of commandments was confessedly 
added by the high priests and elders, who sat 
“in Moses’ seat ;” covering particulars of the 
most minute kind, in every-day life. ‘ The 
Talmud not only awaits the infant at birth, 
and regulates every incident of that event 
(even to the names of the angels that are to 
be inscribed on the door, and the words on 
the four corners of the apartment), but an- 
ticipates each circumstance from the earliest 
moment of probability. In every relation of 
life, in every action, in every conceivable cir- 
cumstance—for food, dress, habit, language, 
devotion, relaxation—it prescribes almost 
every word to be uttered, and almost every 
thought to be conceived. Its rule is mi- 
nute, omnipresent, inflexible. Its severity 
is never relaxed.” As matters of daily prac- 
tice, and of dispute amongst the twelve great 
sects of the Jews, these rabbinical precepts 
were brought repeatedly to the notice of 
Christ, and gave occasion for some of His 
most impressive lessons. 

The Ghemara comprises the Halaca, or rab- 
binical logic ; Agada, compared to the rhe- 
torical or imaginative part, the esthetics of the 
system; and Cubbala, containing a trans- 
cendental spiritual philosophy, along with 
magic. The Cabbala makes use of four dif- 
ferent alphabets ; the figurative, of hierogly- 
phiecal characters, is of Egyptian origin; the 
speculative, practical and dogmatic Cabbalas, 
are the other divisions. 

There are really two Talmuds; one of 
Jerusalem, and the other of Babylon. In 
both the Mishna is the same; but the Ghe- 
mara is entirely different. Ancient as was 
the beginning of the Oral Law, it is remark- 
able that it was not reduced toa system, until 
very near the time of the coming of Christ ; 
when Hillel, the Elder, of the royal family of 
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David, brought down to 6, the 600 so-called 
“orders” of the Mishna. It was first com- 
mitted to writing for public use near the be- 
ginning of the 3d century of our era; by the 
rabbi lode Between the school of Hillel 
and that of his contemporary and _ rival, 
Shamai, a strong opposition, without, after 
all, much difference of opinion, prevailed. 
While nearly all of the extended essay in the 
Edinburgh Review conveys information of 
value, the limits of the present article require 
selection. As a sort of summary, the follow- 
ing brief extracts may suffice. 

“The Talmud, however some portions of| 
the Ghemara may have been modified by 
hatred to Christianity, represents the con- 
temporary intellectual and moral life of the 
Jewish people for a period of 800 years.” 

“ The diffusion of a competent knowledge 
of the Talmud would have a result which 
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give no more just an idea of the Talmud than 
the chaplets of its lovelier flowers. For both 
are there, and more.” 

“ The present formula of the Jewish creed 
(in the 9th article), that the Divine Law was 
given to Moses, and was never to be changed, 
finds an echo in every broken scene of Jew- 
ish history that stands out from the mist of 
the past. 

“Only one great break in their literary 
tradition is known to have occurred; and 
even that was bridged over by the memory of 
the members of the Sanhedrin, who wept 
over the foundation of the second Temple, in 
fresh remembrance of the glory of the first.” 

“The vitality of Judaism was contained in 
the doctrine, that the Jews had one Father, 
even God. The hope of the future of hu- 
manity lies in the good tidings that God is 
the common Father of mankind.” 


—-- —-~ee—___ 


might be ungrateful to certain tempers, but 
which would be most beneficial to the inter- 
est of literature, both religious and ethical. 
It would tend to extinguish controversy.” 
“There is scarce a page of the Synoptic 
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Gospels on which a clear and instructive 
light may not be thrown by the study of the 
topics which are introduced by the writers as 
too familiar to need explanation. We may 
even say, that the most obscure passages thus 
become plain, and that the true meaning of 
the words of Christ, the meaning which they 
bore to His hearers, comes out with unex- 
cted force, and often with unexpected 
auty.” 

“It has proved a grateful and not unre- 
warded task to wander through the mazes of 
the Talmud, and to cull flowers yet sparkling 
with the very dew of Eden. Figures in 
shining garments haunt its recesses. Prayers 
of deep devotion, sublime confidence, and 
noble benediction, echo in its ancient tongue. 
Sentiments of lofty courage, of high resolve, 
of infantile tenderness, of tar-seeing prudence, 
fall from the lips of venerable sages. — 
Page after page might be filled with such 
language and such thought as does not flow 
from modern pens. Yet the possessor of these 
inviting spoils would know but little of the 
real character of the Talmud. 

“No less practicable would it be to stray 
with an opposite intention, and to extract 
venom, instead of honey, from the flowers that 
seem to spring up in selfsown profusion. 
Fierce, intolerant, vindictive hatred for man- 
kind, with small exception; ... idle sub- 
tlety, frittering away at once the energy of 
the human intellect and the dignity of the 
divine law; pride and self-conceit amounting 
to insanity; .. . . a grossness that renders 
what it calls virtue more hateful than vice; 
.... all these might be strung together in 
one black Paternoster, and yet they would 


The Mennonite Christians, who have not 
ceased through centuries of persecution to 
keep a clear conscience and ‘do well unto 
themselves,’ certainly deserve all the atten- 
tion that the press, the capitalists, and the 
railroad companies are showing them; and 
it would only be an act of graciousness if 
the church, too, should take a present in her 
hands, and meet her eldest brother with a 
blessing. For these Mennonite Christians 
were born before the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion, and rose from all their hiding-places at 
the voice of Luther, to strengthen the hands 
of those who “went up to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty.” 

Afterwards they either largely espoused or 
were most unfortunately confounded with the 
Anabaptists, who were rather a political or- 
ganization than a religious sect ; holding, it is 
true, the same views against infant baptism, 
but uniting with them tenets utterly subver- 
sive of all domestic, social, and political 
rights. ; ; ; ; ‘ ; ‘ 

But the Mennonites have no dealings with 
the Anabaptists, indeed Menno publicly de- 
clared his abhorrence of their licentious doc- 
trines. Their particular heterodoxy consisted 
in denying original sin, and the efficacy of 
infant baptism ; in refusing to take oaths or 
hold civil office ; in disallowing the lawfulness 
of capital punishment, and in abhorring the 
shedding of blood even when necessary for 
self-defence. As a sect they had existed 
among the Vaudois Waldenses, Hussites and 
Lollards, but they were first organized in 
Holland, 1536, by Simon Menno, a native of 
Friesland, and an enthusiastic convert to their 
doctrine. 
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Menno had been a Romish priest and no- 
torious for his profligacy, but his conversion 
was tndoubtedie genuine, and he proved it 
by a life of devotion to the eause he had 
espoused, which, according to his ability and 
opportunity, was full of missionary enthusi- 
asm, vehement conviction, and good results. 


In 1581 the Mennonites found rest from 
persecution under the protection of William 
of Orayge, who permitted them to hold their 
first assembly of the representatives from 
their congregations, and in the seventeenth 
century they had become so numerous that 
70,000 of them were found in Moravia alone. 
Yet it is only twenty-five years since most of 
the German States gave them full civil rights, 
and it is only fifteen years since a representa- 
tive of the duchy of Brunswick had his elec- 
tion annulled because he was a Mennonite. 

In Holland, however, a much broader tol- 
eration was granted them. In 1735 they 
were permitted to found there a theological 
seminary, which gave them an educated min- 
istry—a ministry remarkable for its amiable 
relations with other evangelical sects, and its 
ready co-operation with them in Bible and 
missionary efforts. 

In warlike times, about the end of the 
eighteenth century, many thousand German 

ennonites found refuge from their disabili- 
ties and liabilities in Southern Russia, induced 
to this emigration by a charter granted by the 
Emperor Paul promising them freedom from 
military service forever. But for this favor 
they paid dear enough ; the land they were to 
eccupy was among hills and desolate wilds, it 
was only given on condition that they cleared 
and cultivated it, and paid the State withina 
stipulated time. Besides, no family was al- 
lowed to take advantage of this favor unless 
they were worth from 1,200 to 1,500 rubles. 
Seventeen hundred families accepted these 
hard terms, and to avoid what to them was 
the sinfulness of war, banished themselves 
from their pleasant German farms and vine- 
yards, to the dreary wastes of the Vistula, 
and the tender mercies of barbaric Tartar 
hordes. 

Yet, half a century afterwards, Marshal 
Marmont, travelling through Southern Rus- 
Sa, draws the most beautiful picture of their 
primitive and peaceful life. Their forty-one 
Villages were like gardens in the midst of 
“waste howling” deserts; pretty homes, or- 
hamental plantations, and magnificent cattle 
Were in all of them. ‘‘ Everything that can 
be conceived of order, welfare and virtue was 
there ; for thirty-six years there had not been 
4 law-suit or a criminal prosecution,” and 

rshal Marmont vouches for this almost in- 
credible statement on what he says is unde- 
niable evidence. To read his whole sketch of 
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the community is like reading an idyl of the 
Golden Age. 

The beautiful and prosperous lives of these 
people have been silently preaching a most 
eloquent sermon; and, although they re- 
frained from all attempts at proselytism, their 
influence slowly but surely extended. Native 
Russians began earnestly to inquire of them 
concerning their faith, and then they did not 
dare to withhold the gospel, or the knowledge 
of the truth as they held it. Around the an- 
cient city of Kiev a.most remarkable revival 
resulted in the organization of several Men- 
nonite churches entirely of native Russians. 
This the Russian Church could not endure. 
Dissent in her borders was as bad as Repub- 
licanism in her State Councils, but the remedy 
was in her own hands, since it was easy to in- 
fluence a government whose head is invested 
with a semi-sacerdotal character. So in 1871 
a law of unqualified rigor was enacted, oblig- 
ing all to bear arms irrespective of religious 
convictions. 

It is easy to see that this law would touch 
in one of the tenderest tenets of their faith a 
majority of the men of the Mennonite persua- 
sion; and for all whom it could not reach 
there was the old weapon of persecution, for 
ecolesiastic tyranny neither learns nor forgets 
anything. A dignitary of the Greek Church 
about the middle of last year visited the Bap- 
tist villages and placed before the people a 
crucifix and some images, which they were 
commanded to adore. “ We worship God 
alone,” was the calm but decisive reply, and 
then scourgings and imprisonments followed. 
One of the women cruelly beaten was seventy 
years of age, and three others, younger, suf- 
fered with her. In the department of Kiev 
there are now in prison thirty Mennonite Bap- 
tists ; in other ign the churches have been 
sealed up, the communion vessels removed, 
the Testaments taken out of every house, and 
the ministers informed that if they preach or 
teach again they will be sent to Siberia. 

To escape the tender mercies of such a 
*“* Mother Church ”’ these Christians are flee- 
ing to the United States. They have no fear, 
but every cause for confidence in this move- 
ment, for as early as 1683, a colony of Men- 
nonites settled in Pennsyluania, where, ever 
since, they have continued to grow in wealth 
and strength, ‘no man making them afraid.” 

Already two campanies have arrived, in- 
stalments of an emigration which will un- 
doubtedly reach 50,000 souls within the next 
year. Emigrants of no ordinary class, deepl 
religious, highly intelligent, well-educa 

of much wealth, and endowed largely 
with all the qualifications for making more, 
they are certain to be an important aid to 
ae wherever they settle. Railroad 
agents all over the country have shown them- 
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selves wise in their generation in trying to 
tempt them to places on the line of their re- 
spective routes. Some have gone to Texas, 
others to Dakota; many, with characteristic 
prudence, are making personal examination 
of different sections. 

As simple emigrants, capitalists, desirable 
settlers, our business-men have not been slow 
to offer the Menonnites all courtesies and in- 
ducements; but we have failed yet to hear of 
any courtesy extended to them by the Church, 
No single denomination calling themselves 
Christians have gone to meet, and encourage 
and thank these noble men and women who 
have in this cold, calculating country chosen 
faith instead of fortune, conscience instead of 
country. We go wild over some boyish 
prince, we open our hearts and empty our 
purses for foreign artists, singers and literati, 
but for the martyrs and confessors of the 
nineteenth century we have no enthusiasm to 
spare, no fatted calf to kill, no welcome, no 
blessing in the name of the Lord. Neverthe- 
less, He who appointed the New World to 
comfort the woes of the Old, shall make His 
presence to go with them, and give them rest 
and peace. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 11, 1873. 


THe EvancgeiicaL ALLIANCE.—The as- 
semblage of this body for the first time in 
America is an event of much interest. As an 
organization, it dates from 1846; the first | 
meeting having been called during that year | 
at London. Some such a union of all Chris- 
tians was suggested by Count Zinzendorf, 
nearly a hundred years ago. Being  consti- 
tuted of members of various Protestant de- 
nominations, from several countries, its pur- 
pose has been, from the start, ‘‘ to associate 
and concentrate the strength of an enlightened 
Protestantism ”’ against ‘ Infidelity, Popery, 
and other forms of superstition, error and pro- 
faneness.”” Remonstrance against intolerance 
and persecution, whether of Protestants or 
Roman Catholics, has also entered into its 
labors. Important meetings of the Alliance 
were held, in 1855, at Paris; in 1857 at Ber- 
lin ; at Geneva in 1861, and at Amsterdam in 
1867. Amongst the local and partial meet- 
ings of its members, a brief account occurs in 
our last volume (p. 228) of one of much in- 
terest at Geneva in 1872; when the venera- 
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ble Merle D’Aubigné made one of his last 
appearances in public. 

At the conference beginning last week in 
New York, about five hundred delegates are 
assembled ; coming from Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and more distant countries, and in- 
cluding in their number many of the most 
eminent leaders in the different evangelical 
denominations of Europe. 


It is an almost obvious remark, that im- 
mediate results of large consequence are not 
to be anticipated ftom this reunion. Councils 
do not now settle great questions for the re- 
ligious world ; not even for that portion which 
calls itself “ Catholic.” With a contemporary 
writer, ‘‘ we rejoice that the ark of God is not 
in the hands of any sanhedrim of theologians, 
however wise.’”” But, in the fact that men 
so remote from each other in locality, and so 
various in many particulars of their creeds 
and practices, should be able and willing, 
many of them crossing the Atlantic for that 
end, heartily to unite themselves for a war- 
fare, in the name of Christ, against the com- 
mon foes of all, “‘ Popery and Infidelity,” we 
should be narrow indeed not to find ground 
for encouragement and thankfulness. Re- 
membering from how many different lands 
they come, it seems almost to give promise 
of the reversal, in a perhaps not very distant 
time, of the miracle of the confuvion of 
tongues ; when, as on the day of Pentecost, 
men ‘‘of every nation under heaven ’’ may 
understandingly hear each other speak of the 
wonderful works of God. 


Some of the conditions of actual member- 
ship in this Alliance stand in the way of the 
participation in it by members of the Society 
of Friends; one requirement, at least, in re- 
gard to the recognition, as binding ordinances, 
of water baptism and the outward commu- 
nion of “the Lord’sSupper.” Yet, every move- 
ment which lessens the strength of hierarchy, 
and turns men more towards their common 
bond of fellowship in Christ, is a step towards 
the full acceptance of that worship and dis- 
cipleship, “in spirit and in truth,” for which 
we all pray. May our Society as a body, and 
in its individual members, be enabled more 
and more to approach this ideal ; so that its 
full share may be done, towards the promo- 
tion of evangelical Christianity in the world. 
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will of the Head of the Church, has not yet 
been accomplished, is our belief. 





THe Mennonites.—On another page of 
this number will be found an interesting ac- 
count of this people, large numbers of whom 
are now seeking, as our ancestors did long ago, 
a refuge in this country from oppression at 
their native homes. Mosheim, the German 
writer upon Church history, gives this account 
of their opinions : “‘ That the Church of Christ 
ought to be exempt from all sin; that all 
things ought to be in common among the 
faithful; that all usury, tithes and tributes 
ought to be entirely abolished; that the bap- 
tism of infants was an invention of the devil ; 
that every Christian is invested with a power 
of preaching the gospel, and consequently 
that the Church stands in no need of ministers 
or pastors; that in the kingdom of Christ civil 
magistrates are absolutely useless, and that 
God still continues to reveal His will to 
chosen persons by dreams and visions.” It is 
commonly understood that they conscientious- 
ly refuse oaths; and that the chief occasion 
for their migration at this time, as well as 
that from Prussia to Russia in 1789, has been 
their religious scruple against war. In some 
important respects, therefore, their principles 
resemble those of the Society of Friends. 
While there are, no doubt, also considerable 
differences, we are disposed to commend them | 
to the kindness and sympathy of our members 
in the West, where most of them are likely to 
settle. Of similar material, moving upon 
similar motives from the old world to the new, 
the Puritans in New England, the Friends in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and the Hu- 
guenots in States farther South, made the 
strongest elements in the prosperity of our| 
country from its early settlement. It is to be 
hoped that their sturdy faith and simple lives 
may tend, under the divine blessing, to count- | 
eract the influence of that quite different kind | 
of colonization of the far West, whose motive | 
is the search for gold. 


! 





INDIANA Yaurty Mustiu0.—We have received 
the following account from a correspondent : The 
Ministers and Elders assembled at Richmond, 


9th month, 30th, at 10 o’clock A.M. The at. | 


tendance appeared somewhat smaller than usual, 
and whilst the countenances of many who had 


That all of its right work, according to the|not met each other for a year were mutually 


| ters and Elders, with the answers from the differ- i 


| It was thought to be a remarkably lucid expo- 
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sharpening and vivifying, yet there were some 
vacant seats, the former occupiers of which could 
not bat be sadly missed. Not to mention others, 
the venerable form of Joseph Cox was no longer 
seen sitting erect, quiet, solid, weighty, in the 
gallery. His valuable life had been spared to 
his friends and the church to very advanced 
years, but his place “ shall know him no more.” 
After a period of solemn silence, vocal prayer 
was offered by our friend William Green, and 
after a Friend had remarked that we ought 
to determine to have a blessing because God was 
willing to do His part, by opening the windows 
of heaven and pouring us out a blessing such that 
there would not be room to receive it, if only we 
would do ours by bringing all the tithes into the 
storehouse ; the spirit of prayer seemed to over- 
spread the assembly, and many thanksgivings as- 
cended, as well as requests that the Lord would 
bless the Yearly Meeting by His overshadowing 
presence, and give us wisdom profitable to direct 
in transacting the affairs of the Chnorch. 
A number of ministers from other Yearly 
Meetings were in attendance with certificates. 
‘ After reading the queries addressed to Minis- 


ent Quarterly Meetings of Ministers and Elders, 
merely to give a general view of the state of this 
body, without adopting a summary at this time, 
the meeting adjourned. 

On Third-day evening, a devotional meeting 
was held at Friends’ Meeting-house on Fifth 
street, wherein many prayers were offered for pai 
the blessing of the Lord on the Yearly Meeting. AE 
Many individuals also testified to a quiet rest in ra 
Jesus and the experience of his keeping power. 

The Yearly Meeting proper assembled at 10 
o'clock on the Ist. The following ministers were in 
attendance: From Dublin Yearly Meeting, Wil- é 
liam Green ; New England, Peace Jones; Ohio, : 
Caroline EF. Talbott ; Western, Elias Rich, Jacob 
Moore and Enoch Moon; Iowa, Geo. B. White, ? 
Aaron Symonds and Mary K. Symonds. The iv 

yeneral Epistle from London Yearly Meeting, 
called forth a large expression of endorsement. 


sition of several of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. It was particularly commended on tl 
account of its so clearly setting forth the offices of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and for the 
exceedingly valuable and instructive remarks on 
prayer. Hope was expressed that it would be at- 
tentively perused in meetings and families, and by j 
individual members; 6,000 copies were ordered 
to be printed, and it was referred to the Book " 
and Tract Committee, to make additions to the 
number as they should deem best for general cir- 
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culation. It was thought to be particularly ap- 
propriate at the present time, to publish to the 
world this authoritative declaration of our faith ; 
there being at this time in Richmond another 
Yearly Meeting, held by those styling them- 
selves Friends, but holding doctrines widely at 


' variance with those upheld in the Epistle referred 


to. Epistles were also read from all the other 
Yearly Meetings, which are now in correspond- 
ence, and a large Committee was appointed to 
prepare suitable testimonials of love and fellow- 
ship in return, A new programme was adopted 
for holding the Yearly Meeting , the general fea- 
tures of which are, that there is to be a devo- 
tional meeting every morning at 8} to close at or 
before 9}, the Yearly Meeting for discipline to 
convene at 10 and close at about 1. Some one} 
of the Standing Committees to meet every after 
noon at 3, and a meeting for worship to be held 
every evening at 7}. 

In the afternoon of Fourth-day the meeting 
for worship was a favored season; salvation 
through Christ being much dwelt upon, and sin- 
ners affectionately invited to come to Him. 
Words of encouragement to the afflicted were 
spoken by William Green. A meeting of the 
Book and Tract Society and the Bible Associ- 
ation closed a day of favor. 


On Fifth-day a proposition from two of the 


Quarterly Meetings in Ohio, to hold the Yearly 
Meeting hereafter alternately in Richmond, Ind., 
and Wilmington, Uhio, was teken up, and re- 
ferred to a Committee chosen from the different 


Quarterly Meetings, who are to report to a fa- 
ture sitting. 


An exceedingly interesting report of the Mis- 
sionary Board, setting forth in detail their opera- 
tions during the past year near Helena, Ark., 
and Maryville, Tenn., was next presented to the 
meeting. Much labor and considerable money 
have been expended at both points, and the work 
has been greatly blessed in their hands, to the 
benelit of the colored race, and in Kast ‘l'ennes- 
see to the poor whites as well. Chiefly through 
the exertions of Yardley Warner, nearly $25,- 
000 have been obtained, principally from Friends 
of London, Dublin and Philadelphia Yearly 
Meetings. It has been expended in erecting the 
Normal School building at Maryville, Tennessee. 
A very interesting feature of the work at Helena 
is the building up of a meeting of colored Friends. 
That body now oumbers 61 members. They sent 
very properly worded answers to the Queries, 
which were read in the meeting, and their re- 
quest for a Monthly Meeting to be called South- 
land, and to make regular reports to the Mission- 
ary Board, was granted. 

A memorial of our late dear Friend George 
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Carter was read, and many affectionate expres- 
sions of love and esteem for his worthy Christian 
character were uttered. 

A meeting of the Home Missionary Society 
was held at 3 P. M., and was thought to be an 
occasion of mach interest. A verysolemn meet- 
ing for worship at 74 P. M., wherein the gospel 
stream again flowed freely, closed the exercises 
of this day. 

On Sixth-day the meeting was engaged in the 
investigation of the state of the Society. The sub- 
jects of attending meetings for worship and dis- 
cipline, Christian love, and the proper training of 
children, were spoken upon with earnestness and 
pertinence, 

There was an unusual want of definiteness in 
the reports on the subject of Bible reading in 
families; so far as they seem trustworthy they 
show a slight falling off in the number who ha- 
bitually practice such reading with a devotional 
pause, 

The mortuary report was longer than usual, 
and the meeting was dipped into deep feeling, on 
account of the great loss sustained by the re- 
moval of many who were indeed pillars in the 
Church. A hope was expressed that a succession 
would be kept up, and that instead of the fathers 
there should be the children. 

In the afternoon was held the meeting of the 
Temperance Committee, which was an occasion 
of very great interest and deep feeling. Several 
addresses were made, attended with power. The 
devotional meeting at 8} the same morning was & 
season of special favor to many souls. 

DIED. 


BULL.—On the 21st of Sixth month, 1873, Ann 
Buil, wife of Samuel Bull, aged 73 years, She was 
a beloved Elder of Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. Y., 
and proved a taithful witness for the cause of our 
Holy Redeemer. Near the close of life she experi- 
enced a protracted illness which was borne in the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, after which she 
passed sweetly away. 

BUNDY.—On the 2d of 12th month, 1872, Rachel, 
wife of Jesse Bundy, in the 66th year of her age; 4 
beloved member and Minister of Spiceland Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. This dear Friend was truly a mother 
in Israel and highly esteemed by all who knew her. 
Her communicatioss in the ministry were short and 
edifying, always desiring to abide in the truth as 
it is in Jesus, frequently expressing great poverty of 
soul,as being the least in all her father’s house. 
Possessing a meek and quiet spirit, a friend to the 
poor and needy, speaking peace to those that go 
mourning on their way, her friends have full as- 
surance that her end was peace. 

BUNDY.—On the 16th of 9th month, 1873, Jesse 
Bundy, in his 71st year; a member of Spiceland 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. He expressed frequently to 
his children that he was ready and willing to g° 
hence. His death was sudden, unexpected, yet 
looked for ; his friends have the consoling trust and 
an evideuce that his end was peace. 

PARKER.—On the 17th of 6th month, 1873, El- 
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wood Parker, a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly 
Meeting, Ind., in the 36th year of his age. Earnest 
were his desires, while in health, to be prepared for 
death ; and in interviews with others on Christian 
experience, he had spoken of the love of God to his 
soul, affording him much spiritual comfort. His 
end was peace. 

GREGORY.—Near Richland, lowa, Ninth month | 
Tth, 1873, Zelinda, wife of Numidia Gregory and 
daughter of Matthew Almond, aged 53 years; a| 
member of Richland Monthly Meeting, lowa. Dur- | 
ing her long illness she often spoke ot her firm re- 
liance in Jesus, and though her body was often 
racked with pain, she doubted not that in his own 
good time God would take her home to glory. Her| 
mourners feel that their loss is irrecoverable, but 
that it is her eternal gain. 


A Generat Mewrine under the care of the Com-| 
mittee of New England Yearly Meeting and Fal- | 
mouth Quarterly Meeting, will be held at South Dur- | 
ham, Maine, commencing Seventh-day, 18th day of | 
Tenth month, 1873, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The Com-| 
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broken, and what would probably be called 
“‘ third-rate” land. Some of the remainder 
was occupied by about one hundred and 
fifty families of Delawares, Cherokees 
and Shawnees, who had made some 
improvements. They soon found that the 
96th meridian as established, did not agree 
with the maps furnished the Cherokee 
government by the Indian Department. The 
Agent, having full confidence in the estab- 
lished line, advised the removal of the Osages 
from Kansas to their new home in the Terri- 
tory at an early date, which was accomplished 
early in the spring of 1871. The Agent, 
wishing to commence the work of civilization, 
had a saw-mill erected, purchased oxen and 
farming utensils, and made arrangements for 
the erection of agency buildings during the 
summer. A few temporary buildings were 


mittee will meet one hour previous. A general ia- erected from material made by the saw-mill, 


vitation is extended. Gao. Bowen, 
Clerk of Yearly Meeting Committee. 
Friends coming by rail from the west will leave 
the cars at Freeport Station, those from the east at 
the Brunswick Station, 
Cuar.es W. Wesser, 
Clerk of Durham Monthly Meeting. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Osage Inpian Acency, Inv. Ter, 
Kighth mo, 19th, 1873. 
Dear Friends :—By a treaty signed by the 
Great and Little Osages in 1804, the Govern- 
ment of the United States assumed a special 
guardianship over this tribe; and through 
the influence of Agent Gibson they finally 
consented to sell their diminished Reserve in 
Kansas, with the understanding that they 
were to be furnished land between the 96th | 
meridian and the Arkansas River, in the In- | 
dian Territory, where they might live, as they} 
thought, remote from the professional squat- | 
ters of Kansas, and in peaceful enjoyment of 


which was run by “ blanket Osages,” though 
the employees had to abandon their work 
frequently to avoid conflicts with their Chero- 
kee neighbors. The most of the tribe re- 
turned from their winter hunt in Third month, 
and were very much dissatisfied with the un- 
séttled condition of things in connection with 
what they had before considered to be their 
future home. Agent Gibson tried to console 
them by stating that the 96th meridian would 
be relocated without delay. He felt author- 
ized to make the statement, from the fact that 
the Commissioner at Washington, D. C., had 
given him an unqualified promise that the 
survey should be made at once. The tribe 
protested against any further improvements 
being made ; the Agent suspended operations 
and discharged nearly all the employees. Time 
passed on. The sun, true to his course, con- 
tinued to make his diurnal rounds, seemingly 
as though everything else went smoothly on, 
until the latter part of Tenth month, 1871, 
when the long-looked-for survey was made, 


their rights, and learn from those who might | and the 96th meridian relocated three miles 


go among them possessed of a true mission- | 
ary spirit, the ways of civilized whites, upon | 
whom they have been taught to look as rane 
the true representatives of the Christian re- 
ligion. But the person who is willing to ac: | 
knowledge the Indian to be human, and is 
following me through this the second letter to 
the Review, will soon learn that the time had 
not yet come when the Osage Indian was to 
realize much of what has long been wished 
for by Christian people. On the 26th of 
Tenth month, 1870, their chiefs selected a 
tract of country in the Indian Territory. A 
special survey proved the section selected to 
be partly east of the 96th meridian. The 

reluctantly accepted a tract lying 
west, and contiguous to it, and extending 
from the southern boundary of Kansas to the 


Creek Indian nation. A large portion ial 








west of the Agency and original line, cutting 


off much of the best portion of land selected, 


leaving a mountainous scope of country, much 


of which is barren and unfit for a farming 


community, though there are a few fertile 
valleys, which will supply the present needs 
of the tribe. 
W. McK. Douvaean, M.D., 
Physician for Osages. 





Truro, Ex@uanp, Sth mo. 19th, 1873. 

It was interesting to see, in Friends’ Re- 
view, in the account of New England Yearly 
Meeting, that the Committee on General 
Meetings was able to give “a conclusive tes- 
timony of the blessed results of these gather- 
ings.” When lately reading William Ca- 
ton’s autobiography, I noticed his allusions 
to General Meetings in the early days of our 
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Society. How earnestly one desires that in, real or lasting, it was when she was content 
those which are now being held, the princi-| to persevere in a spirit of absolute dependence 
ples which were so dear to our forefathers!on Him who has promised to be with her al- 
— fully borne in mind. ways, even unto the end of the world... .. 
ith respect to such efforts for the Re-| Whenever she failed in her efforts it was when 
deemer’s cause, I have thought that there is|she forgot in whose strength she went forth, 
a deep meaning to be found in Psalm, cii. 13, | and for whose glory alone she existed, when 
14, where we read that it was to be at a time|she was tempted to resort to other means, and 
when the servants of the Lord should take] to try other expedients than those which her 
pleasure in the stones of Zion, that He great Head had sanctioned; when, instead 
would arise and have mercy upon her, for the of patiently leaving the good seed to grow of 
time, yea, the set time, to favor her would be itself, she strove to hurry its development, 
come. and was impatient of small beginnings and 
How true it is that “union is strength,”| weak instruments. For if the retrospect of 
and that nothing of this kind can well be the missionary efforts of the Middle Ages 
done on a large scale without combined ef-, teaches one lesson more than another, it is 
fort, under the safe guidance of One who has the value of those ‘slender wires’ on which 
given a banner to them that fear Him, that/ the greatest events are often hung, and the 
it may be DISPLAYED because of the Truth, | importance of not despising the day of small 
How significant is our Saviour’s prayer : | things.” 
‘That they al] may be one; as Thou, Fath-| I think the visit of Joel and Hannah Bean 
er, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also'to the summer Quarterly Meeting, held at 
may be one in us: that the world may believe Plymouth, the week before they left our land, 
that Thou hast sent Me.” Was it not Arch-| will not soon be forgotten. F. A. B. 
bishop Leighton who said, “I confess I have! 
sometimes wondered to see some wise and good General Meeting at Winthrop, Maine. 
men, after al] that can be said to them, make! This meeting convened on Fifth-day morn- 
so great a reckoning of certain metaphysical | ing, 9th month 4th, and continued four and 
exceptions against some little words and for-|a-half days. It was a season never to be for- 
malities of difference in the government, and' gotten. More than a hundred souls which 
set so little value upon so great a thing as is, were “dead in trespasses and sins,” here be- 
the peace of the Church. . . . There be two came, as we trust, “alive unto Christ,” and 
things I conceive we should most carefully | are now rejoicing in the “joy of God’s salva- 
avoid, the bestowing of too great zeal upon|tion.” The first day of the meeting was very 
small things, and too much confidence of opin- | stormy, but about seven hundred persons, it is 
ion upon doubtful things.” How like to the thought, were in attendance that day. The 
teaching of his Divine Master is George Fox’s weather was very fair during the remainder 
advice to his wife (when dissensions had of the time the meeting continued, and the 
arisen in meetings for discipline), ‘‘ Love and , company increased in numbers every day. It 
Patience and Wisdom will wear out all that’ is estimated that on Seventh-day, twenty-five 
which is not of God.” | hundred, and on First-day, three thousand per- 
Even in cases where both parties may feel! sons were in attendance. The meeting was 
that the points at issue are of serious import-| held in a large tabernacle near Friend’s 
ance, should they not still prayerfully exer-| meeting-house in Winthrop. 
cise the charity which hopeth all things? It} It pleased our Heavenly Father power- 
was at a time when the theological contro-! fully to manifest His presence with us the 
versy between Wesley and Whitfield had! first day of the meeting, and to own the gath- 
reached its climax, that some of the ardent! ering. While the rain poured from the clouds 
followers of the former one day gravely asked | above us, a rich blessing was poured out upon 
him if he expected to see Whitfield in heaven.}us, from the opened windows of Heaven. 
“T fear not,” was his deliberately uttered re-; Many hearts were filled to overflowing, and 
ply ; “I greatly fear not.” Then apparently, | words of prayer and praise ascended to the 
alas! to their surprise, he continued. “he will | ‘‘ Giver of all good ” for His great love to us. 
be so near the Throne I fear I shall hardly | On Seventh-day afternoon a meeting was held 
get a glimpse of him.” more especially for children and young peo- 
You are doubtless aware that a Conference; ple. A large number of this class were pres- 
on the state of the Society is to be held in|ent, and the meeting was a favored one. 
London early in the Eleventh month. May) Social meetings were held every morning at 
effectual, fervent prayer arise on both sides|half-past eight o’clock ; and the evening meet- 
of the Atlantic for a blessing on it. A pas-|ings were also of a social character. Hun- 
sage from Maclear’s “Apostles of Medisval|dreds at these meetings confessed their Sa- 
Europe,” seems to contain a valuable lesson :| viour before men, and many did so for the 
“Whenever the Church effected anything' first time. On Second-day morning, the last 
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meeting of the series convened at half-past| our Society from heresy and schism, and to 
eight o'clock. keep it alive in the Truth, are likely to prove 
This was the crowning meeting of all. Many | more effectual through the Divine blessing 
tears of penitence were shed by those who had | than education and the diffusion of Scriptu- 
before seemed hardened in sin. More than|ral knowledge; the neglect of both in this 
fifty persons we believe to have been converted | land is at the root of much of the evil that 
at this meeting. There was no preaching, | has afflicted society.. The precious influence 
but the time was nearly all occupied in silent| and direct guidance of the Holy Spirit never 
or vocal prayer, and in confessions of these| was designed to supersede the right use of 
penitents. The meeting closed at eleven| appropriate means, but to stimulate, direct, 
o'clock, and all went away, we believe, feel-| and sanctify them. No people were more in- 
ing that it was good for them to have been| dustrious in the proper use of them than our 
there; and hundreds could unite with the| early Friends; it is a perversion of Quaker- 
psalmist in saying: “ Bless the Lord, O my | ism to suppose the contrary.” 
soul, and all that is within me bless His holy| In Clinton Co., Ohio, they stopped by the 
name.” “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and] way to visit a Shaker establishment. With two 
forget not all His benefits.” H. J. B. |of the Elders B. S. had a good deal of serious 
Winthrop, Me., 9th mo. 30th, 1873. discussion respecting the great truths of Chris- 
a tianity. After which, he says, “I have set 
them down in my own mind as a species of 
Unitarian or Socinian ascetics, strangely be- 
wildered by their notions of inspiration, led 
away thereby from the simple facts of Chris- 
It was a wintry season when the visit to|tianity and their right application in the 
Friends in [owa was made. On the 4th] salvation of the sinner, oe the perfecting of 
of Second month, 1850, B.S. says, “the|the saint or believer. Having listened pa- 
thermometer stood at 20 degs. below zero | tiently to the statement of their own views, I 
just went out to look at it after having! felt constrained, with equal frankness, to tell 
washed my head; in a few seconds my hair | them that I had not so learned Christ, and to 
stood out stiff with ice; it was cold! Inever|express what appeared to me to be sound 
saw the thermometer at 20 degs. below zero| views of Christian doctrine; and how the 
before, and shall probably not see it so low|true faith of a Christian formed the very 
again, and it is curious that we have had the| basis of that life of holiness which was ac- 
coldest.day at the most distant point from} knowledged to be of indispensable import- 
our homes—the western extremity of the|ance. I admitted to the full extent that it 
meetings of Friends.” Many of the settle | could be carried, the necessity of unreserved 
ments of Friends in Lowa were then quite| obedience to the leadings of the Holy Spirit, 
new. He describes a meeting he attended in|in conformity with the example of Christ, 
Marion County, as “held in a log school-| but wanted the superstructure of good works 
house, a large fire at one end, but open in| clearly to rest upon the only foundation that 
many parts to the external air by means of} could sustain it, Christ Himself, both God 
cracks and chinks. Friends were shivering | and man, and that faith in Him, which giveth 
on their seats, and the babies not very still.” | the victory over the world, the flesh, and the 
A striking contrast is here presented to the|evil one. We parted under feelings of mu- 
comfortably warmed and cushioned places | tual good will and the expression of desire 
where many of us are accustomed ty» meet,| foreach other's best welfare. [ left them with 
and it may be are not so thankful to the! a deepened conviction on the one hand of the 
great Giver of every good, as they were who | great truth that, “other foundation can no 
sat upon a hard plank in the t *mperature of | man lay than that which is laid, which is 
zero. We find also from his memoranda that | Christ Jesus ;”” and of the importance, on the 
the current of religious life was not there| other hand, that all who believe in Him 
chilled by a cold indifference. He says, “It|should be careful to maintain good works; 
has been interesting and satisfactory to find|that there should be men of holy living 
in these remote meetings so much evidence of| amongst orthodox professors, so that the 
the care which is exercised by Friends to| Truth be not evil spoken of, that none be led 
supply their members with copies of the Ho-| by our example, or the want of a consistent 
y Scriptures; the pulsations of this concern| walk, to blaspheme that worthy name, by 
so sensibly felt at the Yearly Meeting, do not| which we are called; that Quakers, in an 
appear to die away till they have reached the| especial manner, should really be a self- 
extremities of the body, and I am glad to find | denying, spiritually-minded ple, in the 
that they so much follow the tide of emigration | world indeed, but separate from its spirit, 
to those regions of the Far West. No Aw-| preserved from the evil of it.” 
man meane that can be employed to preserve! ‘14 x.,— Westland, Ohie.— ... I tooka 
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solitary walk this morning, through the|ed the sittings of the Evangelical Alliance 
orchard to the uplands and woodlands be-|at Geneva. From thence he writes as fol- 
pies. A few frosty nights and sunny days | lows: 


ave brought out many beauties, and clad |. B. 8 TO B. 8. 


the forest in its richest robes. The oak with | 
its dark brown and deep purple and crimson ; 
the hickory with its dingy yellow; the sugar- 
maple, pride of autumn, with its most deli- 
cate tints and shades of yellow and green, 
bright orange and resplendent scarlet all on 
fire; the beech, with its emerald and amber; 
the dogwood, all vermilion, and the mixture 
and contrast of all theseand many more, is what 
warms the heart of the lover of nature with 
gratitude to its Author; there is distinctness 
without abruptness, there is blending without 
confusion; it is the concert, and harmony, 
and chorus of colors—al] beautiful, beyond 
description beautiful. I sat down on a log 
and read a little, and I knelt down and 
poured out my heart in prayer to God, the 
Omniscient and Omnipresent One, with strong 
crying and many tears. The Church, my | 
own position—known only to the great 
Searcher of hearts,—my beloved wife and | 


Geneva, 1 ix., 1861. Opposite us at 
breakfast sat an interesting person in black, 
who soon introduced himself to us, finding that 
we could speak German ; most here speaking 
French. Our conversation naturally turned 
on religious subjects rising out of the occa- 
sion which brought us to Geneva; and truly 
interesting and heart-stirring it proved to be, 
as we remained for some time alone at the 
table. He is the superintendent pastor at 
Tilsit, and had come (like ourselves) a great 
way to attend the sittings of the Evangelical 
Alliance. We really felt iike brethren, ser- 
vants of the same Master, though not bound 
together by the same human institutions. . . . 

Since writing the above we have dined at 
the table d'‘hote. You would have been inter- 
ested in seeing the joyous marks of welcome 
and recognition which passed across the table 
between friends known and unknown, on the 
ground of the mutual object of Christian 


precious children, came before me; I pre-| kindness and goodwill which had brought so 
sented all before the Lord, and cast all upon | many together, like-minded, as lovers of the 
Him, and He did not seem to turn away my | same Saviour, though differing in their views 


prayer nor His mercy from me; and in the} 
midst of tribulation I blessed His name, and | 
gave thanks unto Him, through Christ my | 


aviour. Such atime I wish to remember, 
and record with gratitude, as a little renewal 
of strength and humble confidence in His 
goodness and providential care, and in a fresh 
sense of the riches of His grace in Christ 
Jesus.” 

The memorable visit of B. Seebohm to the | 
American Churches closed in the summer of 
1851 after an absence of nearly five yearsfrom | 
those most dear to him. He embarked from | 
Boston in the steamer Europe, on the 9th of | 
Seventh month. 

In the immediate prospect of her husband’s 
return, Esther Seebohm records the following 
touching prayer: ‘“‘ And now, oh Lord, we 
beseech thee to seal to our lasting benefit. the 
lessons that have been taught from one sea- 
son to another in the course of the last four 
years. If in the largeness of Thy mercy and 
grace, Thou hast ‘ commanded our strength ’ 
and our salvation, ‘strengthen, we pray 
Thee, that which Thou has wrought for us,’ 
that bound by the strong ties of love and | 
gratitude we may be more and more Thine.” 

After his return to England, B. Seebohm 
continued to labor “almost unceasingly ” in 
the work of the Gospel. In addition to his 
ministerial engagements, he edited for several 
years The Annual Monitor, and prepared the 
valuable and deeply instructive memoirs of 
his beloved and honored friends Stephen Grel- 
let and William Forster, In 1861 he attend- 


as to how best He might be served. I also 
partook of these somewhat public demonstra- 
tions, but felt thankful on account of the 
evident sincerity and Christian love in which 
they were made. : ‘ ; / ; 

5 ix., 1861. Taking my seat by a 
gentleman and asking a question in English, 
got an English reply ; and at once our hearts 
seemed open one towards the other. He was 
evidently a man of learning and much re- 
finement, meek and gentle withal. We talk- 
ed long about the blessed truths of Christiani- 
ty, and their application to the heart of the 
believer, under the power of the Spirit. I 
have seldom spent an hour of more precious 
communion with a fellow-believer, and we 
parted like brothers. Perhaps we may never 
meet again on earth, but what a blessed pros- 
pect for those who hold fast the beginning of 
their confidence to the end, that they shall, 
through the Redeemer’s grace, meet in 
heaven. . ¥ ; . : ; . 

6 ix., 1861. In to-day’s sitting Merle 
d’Aubigné delighted, and I hope instructed 
and edified, a Jarger company than we have 
had before, with his eloquent paper on th 
Characters of the Reformers. While due 
deference was paid to Luther, Melancthon, 
etc., of course a very prominent place was 
given to Calvin in the city of the great Swiss 
Reformer Several others took up the 
subject from different points of view, and the 
whole was closed with a prayer that went to 
my very heart, both as to its words and spirit. 
The burden of it was, that whilst we anvre- 
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ciated all that the Lord had been pleased to| out among them. At present there is not a 
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bestow through instrumental means, we might | known survivor of the race, the last two 
ever be preserved from following man, | having died in 1822 and 1854. Every effort 
instead of simply adhering to Christ, and not | was made by the white settlers to do justice 


be suffered to call ourselves Calvinists or Lu- 
therans, etc., but be really the humble and 
faithful followers of the Lamb. It seemed 
so to flow from the humble and contrite heart, 
and was so full and so appropriate that I 
found it much to my comfort. One cannot 
but hope that the influence of such re-unions 
among Christians of different departments of 
the same great fold, will be largely and per- 
manently for good. 
(To be concluded.) 


et 


INDIAN LAND OWNERSHIP. 


In order to create among the red men of 
this continent such ideas of actual property, 
such habits of thrift as will convert them from 
wandering hunters into settled agriculturists 
or stock raisers, the Government is making 
an effort to induce them to hold and occupy 
land as individual property in severalty as 
other people do, instead of holding large 
tracts in common, according to the custom of 
the tribes. To change all the habits and 
efface the traditions of a race, though difficult, 
is not impossible, if but the race survive. 
“ Civilized nations,” so called, have in every 
case undergone such a change, as the histo 


to the natives; and . they were recognized as 
citizens, in a modified sense. They had their 
own religious society, their “justices, con- 
stables and grand-jury men, and carried on for 
a great many years, many of them well and 
precisely, and lived in very good fashion.” 
Great efforts were made to get them to adopt 
the virtues, and also to save them from fall- 
ing into the vices of civilization. Their great 
difficulty was in over-indulgence in drink. 
No one, a hundred years ago, thought of 
proscribing the use of beer and spirits al- 
together. The “reasonable use” of alcohol 
is something which Indians cannot learn. 
So, says the Quaker chronicler, Obed Macy, 
the Indians treated the white strangers “‘ with 
unfailing kindness, acknowledged their su- 
periority, tasted their poison and died.” 

This is the general record of the Indian 
question. There was no lack of good laws in 
Nantucket to preserve the Indians from 
temptation. There is no lack of proper en- 
actments in the United States code regulating 
dealings with Indians. Neither is there ever, 
where the “ superior races” come in contact 
with savages, any lack of men who, for gain 


ry | or for their own vicious purposes, will furnish 


of all nations show. Whether the Indians} both the means and the example of vice to 


can outlast what must be in their case, as it 


the Indians. At present, through the work 


has been in all others, a gradual and slow) of the Indian Commission and of the in- 


process, is more than_doubtful. Yet, that 
they can subsist as hunters, and retain the 
unprofitable occupation of large tracts of land, 
seems impracticable. They must eventually 
fall in with the world’s progress, or disappear 
before it. Holding land in severalty is not 
an entirely new thing among Indians. There 
is at least one well-established instance in 
which the supposed common property among 
native Indians did not exist. In the settle- 
ment of the Island of Nantucket, the original 
white holders bought first the patent right 
held under the English Government. And 
they bought next the ‘‘Sachem right” of the 
chiefs, the bill of sale stipulating that none 
of the Indian inhabitants should be removed 
“without full satisfaction.” The settlers had 
next to extinguish the individual Indian 
rights. It was found that the Indians “owned 
the land in small tracts, each one having his 
own bounds to an exactness that was surpris- 
ing, considering that the culture of the land 
was not then an object of importance to them.” 

At the first settlement of that Island by the | 
whites, in 1659, the number of Indians on the 
Island was between one and two thousand, 
A century later the Indians numbered only 
858. In 1763 this number was diminished to 
136, by a pestilential. disease which broke 





fluence of true philanthropists of various re- 
ligious denominations, efforts are making to 
protect the Indian from the miserable conse- 
quences of the covetousness and dissoluteness 
of certain of the white race. The Govern- 
ment, the teacher, the civilizer, and the In- 
dian administration, are in accord. A fair 
hearing is secured for the Indian, and there 
seems much ground for hope that the years of 


prejudice and injustice are past.—Public 
Ledger. 


oceonamett leis: 
THE HEALER. 


“And at even, when the sun did set, they 
brought unto him all that were diseased, and them 
that were possessed with devils. And all the city 
was gathered together at the door. 


At even, when the sun did set, 
The sick, O Lord, around Thee lay; 
Oh! with what divers ills they met, 
Oh! with what joy they went away! 


Once more ’tis eventide,and we, 
Oppressed with various ills, draw near; 

What though Thy face we cannot see? 
We know and feel that Thou art here. 


Oh, Saviour Christ, our woes dispel! 
For some are sick, and some are sad; 

And some have never loved Thee well ; 
And some have lost the love thev had. 


; 
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And some have found the world is vain, 
Yet from the world they break not free ; 

And some have friends who give them pain, 
Yet have not sought a friend in Thee. 


And none, O Lord, have perfect rest, 
For none are wholly free from sin ; 
And they who fain would serve Thee best, 
Are coascious most of sin within. 
Oh, Saviour Christ, Thou too art man, 
Thou hast been tempted, troubled, tried ; 
Thy kind but searching glance can scan 
The very wounds that shame would hide, 
Thy touch has still its amcient power! 
No word from Thee can fruitiess fall ! 
Hear, in this solemn eveniag hour, 
And, in Thy mercy, heal us all. 
From the Appendiz to “ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien InreLuigence.—European dates are to 
the 7th inst. 


Great Brirain.—The receipts of revenue for the 
year ending with the 30th ult. exceeded those of the 
same period last year, by £236,000. 

Since the recent financial panic in New York, 
large shipments of gold have been made from Eng- 
land to this country. On one day $775,000 were 
dispatched to New York, by different steamers, and 
$430,000 for Montreal, from Liverpool. 

Ata meeting held on the 5th inst. at Dundalk, 
Ireland, in favor of amnesty to the Fenian convicts, 
10,000 persons are said to have been present. 

Francs.—The Official Journal announces the divi- 
sion of France into 18 military departments. One 
of the commandants is the Duke D’Aumale, son of 
the late ex-King Louis Philippe. 

The National Assembly is to convene again, early 
in next month, and much agitation continues to be 
manifest in reference to its possible action. A dis- 
patch to the London Observer, of the 5th, asserted 
that 350 Deputies have pledged themselves to sup- 
port a motion for the restoration of the monarchy. 
The Republican members are said to be hastening 
to Paris for consultation on their line of action in 
opposition to the schemes of the monarchists. Ex- 
President Thiers is actively co-operating with his 
colleagues of that party, and maintains a decided | 
position in support of the republic. All sections 
of the Republicans are uniting under the leading 
of the moderates. The Gaulois having announced 
that a list would be opened at its office for the en- 
rolment of all persons desirous of joining a Bona- 
parte League, the Minister of the Interior issued an 
order forbidding the carrying out of this project. 
So confident do the monarchists appear, that it is 
asserted that ata meeting of the members of the As- 
sembly belonging to that party, held on the 6th, a 
Cabinet was decided upon, to be appointed in case 
of a change of government at the opening of the 
new session. 

The trial by court martial of Marshal Bazaine 
was commenced at Versailles on the 6th. He is 
accused of having surrendered the fortress of Metz 
in 1870, without having exhausted all means of de- 
fence; and of having, as head of the army there, 
signed a capitulation in the open field, causing his 
troops to lay down their arms, without first having 


done all that he was bound to do to prevent this 
result. 


Guruany.—At the late meeting of the Congress of 
‘““Old Catholics” at Cologne, a resolution was 
adopted, providing that in addition to the commit- 
tees appointed by last year’s with the ob- 
ject of openiag negotiations with other religious 
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communities with the aim of effecting a union of 
the churches, sub-committees should be appointed 
to negotiate separately with separate churches, as 
the Anglican, the Greek, the Lutheran and others. 
A bishop of the Old Catholic communion has re- 
cently been officially recognized by the Emperor 
William as a Catholic bishop, and tock the oath of 
allegiance to the German Empire on the 7th inst. 


Amstria.—It is reported that the crops have 
failed in Hungary, and that famine prevails in some 
sections. 


Spain.—The Carlists have evacuated Estella, 20 
miles 8S. W. of Pamplona, without fighting, and it 
has been occupied by government troops. Many 
Carlists are said to be deserting and surrendering 
in the province of Lerida, in the hope of receiving 
amnesty, and some of the leaders are reported to 
have left the Pretender’s service. 

At Cartagena, hundreds of deserters from the 
insurgents come into the lines of the besiegers. 
They represent much insubordination as prevailing 
within the city, and that a majority wish to sur- 
render, but are overawed by the more desperate. 
Confidence in the ability of the government to sup- 
press all insurrections, appears to be increasing in 
the country. 

The Minister of Colonies is expected to go soon to 
Cuba and Porto Rico, with special instructions 


for the settlement of the political difficulties in 
those islands. 


Deatus.—Sir Edwin Landseer, the eminent Eng- 
lish painter, especially distinguished for his pic- 
tures of animals, died on the Ist inst., aged 71 years. 
Professor Donati, director of the astronomical ob- 
servatory at Florence, Italy, died on the 19th ult., 
at Vienna, whither he had gone on duties connect- 
ed with the exhibition. His name was given to the 
remarkably brilliant comet which appeared in 1858, 
because he first discovered it, and calculated so 
much of its orbit as conld be determined. His 
later researches have been principally respecting 
the aurora borealis and the phenomena of the sun’s 
surface. 


Japan.—It is reported from St. Petersburg that a 
rupture has oceurred between the Russian and 
Japanese governments, arising from a question re- 
specting the proprietorship of a part of Saghalien 
Island. In the treaty between the United States 
and Japan concluded at Yedo in 1858, it was stipu- 
lated that the President, at the request of the 
Japanese government, should actas a friendly medi- 
ator in matters of difference which might arise be- 
tween Japan and any European power. 


Domestic,—The statement of the public debt, is- 
sued on the Ist inst., showed a decrease within the 
past month of $1,901,467.16. 

The latest reports from Shreveport, La., indicated 
some decrease of the yellow fever at that place, but 
Memphis, Tenn., is suffering severely from the same 
disease, and similar need of help exists there to 
that mentioned last week in reference to Shreve- 
port. In several of our leading cities, contributions 
in money for the relief of these two places have been 
made. The fever has also appeared at Montgomery, 
Ala., and Calvert, Texas. 

On the 3d inst., pursuant to the sentence of the 
military commission, Captain Jack and three other 
chiefs of the Modocs were executed at Fort Kla- 
math, Oregoa, for the murder of Gen. Canby and 
Dr. Thomas. The sentence of two of the prisoners 
was commated to imprisenment for life on Alcatras 
Island, San Francisco, on the ground that they were 
not chiefs but subordinates. About 600 Klamath 
Indians witnessed the execution. 





